xxvi                    INTRODUCTION

In England, as in Australia, he won the attention
of every one by his fearlessness; and he won the
affection of all who were m his immediate circle by his
merry spontaneous nature. But his lightheartedness
led to his sowing wild oats, and they seemed to his
father so wild that he shipped him off to Australia,
not, we must believe, so much with the idea of rid-
ding himself of a nuisance, as with the idea that his
son's courage and adventurousness might be turned to
good account in the lawless atmosphere of the Great
Gold Rush. We may think this, because he pro-
cured for him a commission for which the poet never
applied, in the South Australian Mounted Police.
Gordon preferred to enlist in the same corps as a
constable, and from that moment the steady improve-
ment in his character began,

Gordon had many misfortunes and hardships in
Australia, but every year he grew more manly and
respected, and in his last days, when he was broken
by accidents and poverty, we find him the valued and
intimate friend, and a favourite guest in the houses
of the most prominent men in their respective colonies,
like the Riddochs and the Powers.

Gordon's poems, which are so full of the open air in
their atmosphere, were all composed out of doors.
They were only copied out indoors. Some may have
been jotted down on odd scraps of paper, but for a
man with a verbal memory like Gordon's, it could
have been no effort to compose a poem and carry it
in his head for some time before he wrote it down.
I have never heard if Gordon knew his own poems
by heart, but he certainly knew the whole of